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The Guiding hand 


It has transpired, in these stirring days when 

Victory is almost within sight, that in 
the crisis of our fate three years ago our 
Island was so helpless, so disarmed, that we 
had to take guns out of our museums. 

Those who never believed in miracles 
before, let them believe now. The Conquerors 
of Europe were coming on. France had fallen, 
enslaved and betrayed, and the British 
Expeditionary Force was driven to the sea 
and threatened with annihilation. The whole 
British Empire, the entire English-speaking 
world, shuddered and held its breath. Never 
w'as the end of all things so near. Wc had 
lost half the equipment the British Army 
possessed in all the world. We had not 
■enough tanks to fill Trafalgar Square, and 
we were fetching old guns from museums. 

The truth has been made known by the 
Prime Minister, and made known in a moving 
way, for it was told in a secret speech to the 
miners, to urge them to help our stricken 
country by hewing more coal So that we could 
make more guns. Was ever a nation in so 
sad a plight ? We have been the friend of all 
Mankind and we had come to this. We were 
alone, and there seemed no hope on earth. 

A ND yet, God be thanked 8 there were a thou¬ 
sand big and little boats which snatched 
three hundred thousand men from the 
beaches of Dunkirk ; and perhaps a thousand 
men or so who sailed into the skies and 
shattered all the devilries of Nazidom. Never 
as long as time shall last can History forget 
it. It was touch-and-go whether the world 
w'ould be fit to live in for a hundred years. 

The Tramping Feet of Victory 

And now, after three'years of unutterable 
strain, we hear the tramping feet of a victorious 
army, we see our enemies bewildered in the 
field, we feel the stirring in the slave-camps 
of Europe and the quickening of the hopes of 
free men everywhere. Do we wonder that 
Our Prime. Minister, not given to wishful 
thinking, weighing facts and not words, and 
knowing well the grim reality that surrounds 
us, felt that some mysterious power had 
intervened ? Very memorable are his words : 

I had a feeling that some guiding hand had 
interfered, that we had a guardian because we 
served a great cause, and should have that guard¬ 
ian so long as we served that cause faithfully. 

It is good to read these words, so truly 
echoing the faith of all the great leaders of 
our English Freedom. Alfred believed it ; 
he lived hourly in the faith that God was with 
him, and prayed that he might live worthily 
all his *days and leave to his successors the 
memory of good work done. Well he knew 
the value to the Kings of England of the 
memory of a man who had trusted in God 
and led the nation in noble ways. Drake and 
Cromwell believed it; no nation ever had two 
braver men of action, two men who lived 
more nearly in touch with heavenly powers. 

£)rake trusted in God and called upon 
Him ; he was the first Englishman to 
take the Bible round the world. Cromwell’s 
faith established English freedom on a rock 
from which no tyrant can shake it. It broker 
the power of our Dictators 300 years ago. 
It made it impossible for a tyrant ever again 
.to be triumphant in our Island. He told 
John Hampden that he must have men of a 
spirit, or they would be beaten, and he 
raised “such men as had the fear of God 
before them and made sonie conscience 


. of what they did.’’ They were never beaten. 
They raised the nation to a height beyond all 
precedent. “ Sir,” said Cromwell to the 
Speaker in reporting the decisive Battle of 
Naseby, “ this is none other but the hand of 
God, and to Him alone give the glory.” It 
was one of his favourite sayings that the 
Providence of God leads men in darkness, 
and well might we write it across the page of 
our history of Dunkirk. 

JTmerson put it in his own way when he 
wrote that Nature held counsel with herself 
and resolved to build the English Empire to 
replace the Romans, and both Cromwell and 
Milton believed that England was-in the 
hands of God. Cromwell put it that God 
said, This people I have formed for myself. 
Milton put it that when God has a hard thing 
to do he first tells it to his Englishman, 

Our Anchor 

Alfred, Drake, Cromwell, Milton, and 
Cromwell’s disciple Montgomery have all 
believed in the inspiration that came’to our 
Prime Minister in dur darkest hour. The 
simple faith that God is with us has been the 
anchor of our Ship of State through all our 
stormy seas. We wander far astray, but our 
journeys bring us home. We feel that we are 
part of some tremendous destiny that 
nothing can contradict. One of our wise, 
old parish priests said that God often visits 
us but most of the time we are not at home, 
yet there is within us the wonderful feeling 
^Cowper expressed for us, that 

. God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Qf course the conception is beyond our com¬ 
prehension. Reason cannot grasp it, but 
deep within us is the faith that it is so. V/hat 
conceit it is that demands that Infinity should 
be plain to little minds ! As if an electron 
should be conscious of the sweeping worlds 
in space of which it is a microscopic part ! 
As if a microbe should understand that it is 
destroying a Napoleon ! As if the letters of the 
alphabet should know their glory when they 
come together in the Book of Job—“ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? ” Of course it is beyond our under¬ 
standing, and yet we know that we are lifted 
up when we sing Abide with Me, or O 'God 
Our Help in Ages Past. We know that in 
such simple ways we are raised from low spirits 
to high endeavour, that so we come to our 
best, with all our powers full and strong. 
“ There is a God within us,” said a Roman 
writer in the days of Christ “ and when he 
stirs our bosom warms.” 

To the Warless World 

The thought of God within him is the 
secret weapon of the life of every man, and 
we can all command it. It will give us the 
power of victory over evil if we will respond 
to it. It will create .within us the means to 
overcome whatever foes advance against us. 
All our noblest impulses, emotions, con¬ 
victions, all the stirrings within us through 
all the years, are in battle array when we 
listen to the still small voice by which God calls 
to every man. The guiding hand which has 
brought us thus far, from Dunkirk and 1 
Singapore, from the Valley of the Shadow to 
the Gate of Dawn, will lead us yet to the full 
splendour of the noonday sun and the 
serenity of a warless world. Arthur Mee 



Daughters of Poland 



Poland last week kept her National Day. These 
two Polish Refugees are walking to Persia 


Salute to the Little Ships 

g^HE latest news from our “ little Peter Dickens is a regular Navy 
ships ” tells us that they are man, one ot a family of notable 
no small part of His Majesty’s ■ seamen, and his great-grand- 
Navy today. They have grown so father was Charles Dickens, 
amazingly since the war broke it is the Royal Naval Volunteer 
out that they are manned now, Reserve which has supplied the 
not by 40 officers and 200 men, officers for the Little Ships, not 
as when the war began, but by from Britain alone but from all 
2000 officers and 15,000 men. the Dominions and the Colorfies. 

The high proportion of officers These lawyers, stockbrokers, 
to men is noteworthy. But in the accountants, and merchants have 
little ships it, is close company, proved themselves bom leaders, 
and the officers have v to pack Some of them were yachtsmen, 
many duties into, small spaces, but that was the extent of their 
These light coastal forces have sea-experience, and yet, though 
had such exciting times since the they did not realise it, the sea 
war broke out that they have ■ W'as in their blood. As for their 
averaged an action every night men, drawn from every peace- 
for three years, Their work is time calling, few if any had ever 
divided into defence and attack, sailed the seas before, yet at this 
Small launches defend the har- moment they find their greatest 
hours, bigger ones go out to thrill and delight in the constant 
sea, also for defence. The gun- watch, the sudden attack, ’ the 
boats and torpedo-boats carry danger, and the sometimes bat- 
out the famous sallies which the tered but generally triumphant 
Admiralty so often reports. return to port. 

The flotilla-leaders of the Without them, indeed, the sea- 
Little-Ship Navy are incom- lanes of the Allies would not be 
parable. Drake would have as secure -as they are. Without 
revelled in their companionship, them, and their comrades from 
And yet, they are nearly all' the Allies, the Nazis might roam 
volunteers, seldom professional the Channel and the North Sea 
sailors. The flower of them all, in far greater peace of mind 
Lt-Commr Robert Hichens, killed than they have this day. When 
in action, was a solicitor. Lt, these gallant fellow’s come ashore 
Peter Scott, of whom we are for good at the end of the war, 
hearing so much -now, is the what splendid tales of swift and 
famous bird-painter and writer noble adventure they will tell! 
on art. Captain Scott's son. Lt Little Navy, we salute you! 
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The Invisible Coming 
Into View 

Wonder of the Electron 
Microscope 

|7lectrtc eyes are busy searching the invisible, to make it 
1 visible. Such’ an electric eye is the electron microscope at 
the National Physical Laboratory at, Teddington, and this 
wonderful invention is an example of what science can do when 
it turns its brain to the peaceful progress of mankind. 

scope. These lenses spread out 
the rays of light falling on the 
object, and so magnify the image 
for the eye to see. 

The electron microscope also 
has its lenses, but these are not 


The electron microscope can 
magnify the object it seeks' to 
make visible, 5000 or 10,000 times, 
and some of the instruments are 
' said to have magnified objects 
more than 30,000 times. It there¬ 
fore brings into view things that 
no eye can ever see, because the 
powers of the eye are limited by 
the use of visible light, and see by 
light only. 

How, then, is the miracle 
worked? Visible light, the light- 
of the sun, is carried in waves, 
and the distance between the. 
crests of its waves is its wave¬ 
length. The eye cannot see any¬ 
thing smaller than this wave¬ 
length,. about one G0,000th of an 
inch. ■ - . 

But if men use tire wave-length 
of ultra-violet light, which is 
much shorter and is itself in¬ 
visible, much smaller objects can 
be photographed by it, and the 
photographs themselves can he 
magnified so as to be seen. 

The next step is to use X-rays 
which, having a wave-length one 
10,000th that of visible light, 
carry on the torch; and the next 
step is to use a beam of electrons, 

- which are a- form of light, and 
again- to cast the images of the 
things examined on to a photo¬ 
graphic film. 

Nov/ a good compound micro¬ 
scope, such . as bacteriologists 
use in their laboratories, will 
magnify upwards of 1000 times, 

_ and the eye can see' objects 
* by visible light through the 
ladder of .lenses in the micro- 


of glass; they are electro¬ 
magnetic coils placed at the right 
distances, -which spread out the 
waves of - the bearil of electrons 
after they have entered the 
microscope and cause the paths 
of the electrons to 'follow the 
desired courses. Magnetism 
diverts the beam, and bends and 
bends the stream again till the 
highest limits of magnification 
are reached. On a glowing screen 
at the bottom of the electron 
microscope the image of the 
object falls, and there imprints 
its own shadow graph, or (shall 
we say) its own electron graph. . 

This is a rough description of a 
very complicated instrument, 
which -has to be pumped free of 
air, and requires very expert 
manipulation. It can show the 
insides of bacteria and the shape 
of some of the viruses of disease, 
as well as of a kind of small prey 
on bacteria which destroys them. 
It is" not very far from being able 
to show, some of the larger mole¬ 
cules like those of the red blood 
corpuscles, which are among the 
biggest. 

Other types of molecules may 
and will come into -sight, but 
probably no one, even through an 
electron microscope, will ever be 
able to see an atom or an 
electron, they move so fast. 


Fifty Years in the Heart of Empire 


^ few weeks ago we were 
telling of the manifold good 
services and attractions of the 
Imperial Institute at South Ken¬ 
sington, and the time has come 
to pay yet another tribute, for it 
is celebrating its jubilee this 
week. 

On May 10, fifty years ago, 
Queen Victoria laid the founda¬ 
tion stone, a huge block of 
granite from Cape Colony set on 
a pedestal of Indian bricks under 
which were placed various docu¬ 
ments and coins of^the realm. 

.Since that memorable day the 
Empire .Under One Roof, as the 
Institute has been aptly called, 
has gone from strength to 
strength in its scientific, tech¬ 
nical. and educational work. A 
growing appreciation of that 
work is shown by the swelling 
ranks of those who use its fine 
library, visit its Exhibition 
Galleries, and attend its lectures; 
it is als<5 shown by the ever- 
widening use of its educational 
services, and by the increasing 
popularity of its kinema, which 
•hows films for two hours every 
weekday morning and afternoon, 
and continuously for three ihours 
every Sunday afternoon., No boy 
of girl should ever queue up at a 
West End kinema while these 
fascinating Empire films are 


being shown at South Ken¬ 
sington. 

There is nothing dull about, 
the Imperial Institute, except its 
name, which has prevented it 
from being as popular a pleasure 
house as it should be: and these 
Empire Galleries, under the able 
leadership of Sir Harry Lindsay, 
Will enter on a ■ second half- 
century of good service with the 
good wishes of all' who have the 
well-being of the British Empire 
at heart. After all, it ik' an 
epitome of the greatest human 
community ever brought together 
in the history of mankind. ' 

The Gin Joke 

When the importation of gin 
into the Gold Coast came up for 
discussion in the House of 
Commons recently, the occasion 
gave some members an oppor¬ 
tunity for hilarity quite apart 
from responsibility. 

Gin may be a joke in West¬ 
minster, but it is no joke on the 
West Coast of Africa. The 
Native Races and Liquor Traffic 
Committee give the opinion of 
Albert Schweitzer. He says: “ It 
is commercially our greatest 
wastrel, socially our g'reatest 
criminal, and morally and spiri¬ 
tually our greatest enemy.” 


Little News 
Reels 

Jn 1942 the London Zoo had 
1,444,456 visitors, including 
100,000 to Whipsnade. This was 
nearly twice as many as in 1941, 
though the Whipsnade figures 
are less than half. 

A week or two ago a bride at 
Bath carried a bouquet ol wild 
flowers at her wedding. 

"J want to'see schools built 
before breweries, public houses, 
or even banks,” saicl a' teacher 
at the National Union of 
Teachers conference at West¬ 
minster. 

Dinton Park, with 200 acres of 
Wiltshire near Salisbury, has 
been presented to the National 
Trust by Mr Bertram Philipps. 

The Revd G. Wilkes, Rector of 
the Suffolk village of Worling- 
worth, writes twenty letters a .day 
to local men on all the war fronts. 

It is estimated that American 
farmers ' will plant ten million 
more acres of food and feeding 
crops this year than last. 

Sir Basil Brooke has become' 
Prime Minister of Northern Ire¬ 
land in succession to Mr.-j. M. 
Andrews, who has resigned; Sir 
Basil, is 54 and Mr Andrews 71. 

Rubber seed, has been dropped 
by parachute ’ in remote planta¬ 
tions in Belgian Congo to speed. 
up the rubber production plan. 

Bethnal Green lias formed a 
Young Farmers Chib for develop¬ 
ing bombed sites; it has over 20 
members working to produce 
food. 

Youth News Reel 

^ifteen - year - old Barbara. 

Mack, Patrol Second of the 
1st Cammaray Company, New 
South. Wales; dived fully-clothed, 
into 20 feet of water in Sydney 
Harbour and rescued a 3-year- 
old-boy; Barbara receives the 
Guide Silver Cross for Gal¬ 
lantry'. 

Five Rangers of the Swindon 
and Heights Division held a sale 
of • work and sent £40 to -Mrs 
Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund. 

The police of Bromley, Kent, 
agreed to run a Scout Boxing 
Competition, and so pleased 
lucre they with the competitors 
that th'eji have bought gloves 
end singlets for the boys and 
are to act as their instructors. 

At a presentation of the Silver 
Beaver Award by New York 
Scouts to Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, the famous American 
airman said, “You could serve 
no greater cause than the Boy 
Scout Movement.” 

One of the biggest -Boys 
Brigade camps, at Hexham, is to 
be run for the' North of England 
District for ten weeks, and already 
the full accommodation for 103 
boys each week has been booked; 
applications for the London Dis¬ 
trict Camp at Eton In August are 
also twice as many as the, camp 
can hold. 

At the annual church parade 
of the Belfast Battalion, Boys 
Brigade, last month,, tlipre ivere 
2S0G officers and boys. 

THINGS SEEN 

A deep red rose in full bloom 
on April 26 in a garden - at 
Orpington. 

A brown linnet's nest with 
four eggs in purple sprouting 
broccoli on a Quoin allotment. 

Hornsey children eating 
bananas. 

A lark singing above a Halifax 
bomber. 
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This Was a Very Great 
Englishwoman 

A beautiful young girl of 19 entered a dingy and gloomy 
^ East End factory 66 years ago, to work long hours each 
day at sweated wages. Beatrice Potter was her name, and she 
did not stay long in that “sweat-shop,” nor in any of the 
• others in the neighbourhood where she found work. 


She had not come to these 
shocking places to'keep her job, 

. but to see what k\pd of job it 
was. She need not have entered 
their unhealthy portals, for she 
came of one of the richest 
families in Britain. Her father 
had been head of the Great 
Western Railway, and had very 
different plans for his daughter. 

■We know her as Mrs Sidney 
Webb. -We ought to know her as 
Lady Passfield, for her husband 
became Lord Passfield, but he 
was plain Sidney Webb when she ■ 
married, .him, and Mrs Webb she 
remained until she died, at the 
age of 85, full of greatness, 
honoured the wide ^vorld over, 
worthy to rank with Mrs Roose¬ 
velt and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek as one of the best and most 
remarkable women of her time. 

What did she do,” this extra¬ 
ordinary woman? ’ Well, she 
-worked in the sweat-shops until 
she had learned enough about 
them 'to sweep them out of 
existence. She helped the great 
Charles Booth to make life more 
human for the dock-workers. 
She and. her husband wrote the 
standard history of Local 
Government, and' the Minority 
Report on the Poor Law which 
in 1909 brought about the first 
real reform of that truly 
villainous institution. Never had 
any. British Government invited 
such a shocking commentary as 
they received from this quiet' 
pair. The whole nation was 

Two Unhappy 
Things 

Two events have disturbed the 
even flow of the Allied Cause in 
its triumphant hour. 

In the United States, nearly 
half a million miners ceased work 
at the bidding of the leader, the 
notorious John L. Lewis, who 
carries on a bitter feud against 
Mi 1 Roosevelt, but happily they 
returned to work after the 
government took over the mines. 

In Moscow the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment have suspended diplomatic 
relations with Poland owing to 
differences stirred up by German 
propaganda. 

Such troubles are bound to 
pass, but are a constant warning 
of the difficulty of obtaining com¬ 
plete unity in this world, with so 
much malice and misunderstand¬ 
ing abroad. 

Silver in the War 

Silver is proving of value to 
engineers in many interesting 
new ways. This is the chief 
reason why the US is to re¬ 
plenish our much depleted 
stocks. Alloyed with other 
metals, it is being used for work 
where extraordinary hardness is 
required. Itself a soft metal, 
when alloyed with a small pro¬ 
portion of other metals it ac¬ 
quires a strength greater than 
that of finest steel. 

It is being largely used today 
for plating the bearings of aero¬ 
plane motors, making them 
stand much higher loads, and 
giving in some cases, it is stated, 
an extra 75 mph in speed. 


stirred by its revelations, and 
stirred,to action. 

From a corner of their own ex¬ 
traordinary library the Webbs 
. founded what is. today' perhaps 
. the most vital Irtish educa¬ 
tional institution ever known, if 
we consider its value in the 
influence it exerts on other 
nations, and its sheer prestige; 
we mean the. London School 
of Economics. Many, generous 
people helped later; and there are 
many who would like to claim a 
share in this foundation of learn¬ 
ing, but it was a ‘child of the 
brains of Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb. In the work of the Fabian 
Society, which, though it has 
never had more than 3fl00 mem¬ 
bers, has perhaps exerted more 
real influence over progressive 
politics in Britain than any other 
small body, and at one time had 
-nearly half a British Cabinet in 
its - ' membership, the Webbs 
played an outstanding part. In 
1930, at the age of 72, Mrs Webb 
travelled over wide areas of 
Soviet Russia with her husband, 
and they wrote one of the best 
books on Soviet Russia. 

As a girl, Beatrice Potter 
listened to Gladstone and 
Disraeli in the House of 
Commons. As an, old lady, she 
saw Winston Churchill come to 
the Premiership. She gave her 
whole life to the service . of 
others, and refused all honours 
and titles 

She was a very great English¬ 
woman. Can we say more? 

Little Champion 

tJ^he little fellow- stood up in the 
class-room as the siren blew 
the other day. Could he please 
go home? Why? .Well, there 
was a neighbour's clyld ill.in 
bed. with his father away and his 
mother working in a 1 factory. 
Somebody ought to be with him 
in a raid. 

This was the very fine story 
told by Mrs Macmillan, a London 
schoolmistress, at a recent con-- 
ference. There was nothing 
wrong, said knother teacher, with 
the children of today, who faced 
the blitz and saw their schools 
bombed without flinching. There 
was nothing wrong with the boys 
of yesterday who faced the ordeal. 
of Dunkirk. * • 

Yet this conference was deeply 
concerned about the alarming 
and unchecked truancy now rife 
throughout the country. Glas¬ 
gow-, indeed, is experimenting 
with “ truant-spotters, ” two of 
whom found 450 truants recently 
out of 551 boys and girls ques¬ 
tioned in the streets of the great 
city. ■ . ' 

Yes,’the children of today are 1 
fine, but they have, all too many 
temptations to keep them from I 
school. Many of them are badly, 
wanted at home, however, when 
mother'has to go to work. It is- 
not their fault that they play 
truant. Teachers and education 
authorities should worry the 
Government, which makes so 
many demands upon parents 
these days, • rather than the 
parents themselves. 
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•Salt For Thirst 

Wonders never cease, and the 
war is bringing us many sur-r 
prises; but perhaps the biggest 
surprise of all is that salt is good 
for quenching thirst. 

It sounds absurd, yet it has 
been proved beyond dispute. 
The idea began in America some 
years before the war, but the 
fighting in the desert has shown 
the experts that, the notion is 
not ridiculous. 

Today hundreds of people in 
this country are ■ busy near our 
salt-mines, making special pellets 
and sealing them in bottles. 
These are then sent to men of 
the Eighth Army, who And that 
slowly sucking these tiny bits of 
salt not only quenches thirst but 
tones the body. 

THE PLASTIC BUGLE 

, Plastic resins are being used by 
the American Army for making 
bugles. An army bugle weighs 
about two pounds, and about 
(hree-fourths of this amount of 
.brass is saved. An olive-coloured 
plastic is used, so that the bugles 
do not need painting, and fis they 
have a permanent polish' they do 
r.ot need cleaning. . They weigh 
only ten ounces. . 

DANDER HOURS 

In the annual report of the 
Royal Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Accidents, it has been 
stated that 10 per cent of male 
pedestrians killed during ' the 
Blackout were to some extent 
under the influence of drink; 
also' that the hours when road 
accidents are most frequent are 
from 9 to midnight, covering the 
closing times of-public houses. 

ENDLESS RAINBOW 

It is sometimes "hard work to 
come to earth, say our pilots. 
There are times when they dwell 
amid wonder and beauty so im¬ 
pressive that to return to the 
world below is disappointing. 

One or them has been telling 
how .thrilling it- is sometimes to 
fly through a complete rainbow, 
the clouds below his feet, the 
reflection of the plane moving 
with him, and the world so serene 
and gaily coloured that to leave it 
is a real hardship. 

OUR OLDEST READERS 

J^ear Editor, Miss A. M. Mayer 
of Seaton, Devon, was very 
interested to see the letter from 
Mr Grindle of Eccles. She is 
in her 92nd year, and she also 
heard Charles Dickens reading 
in the old Exeter Hall, London. 
She wishes the C N every suc¬ 
cess In its work for Better 
Britain. 

A. E. J. (for Miss Mayer) 


The Way of a Dog 


'J'he dog population of Cumber¬ 
land in British Columbia are 
vying with one another since 
Teddy came. to town. 

This unusual state of affairs 
has come about since Thomas 
.Bullen, a miner, came to live in 
Cumberland. He brought with 
him his collie named Teddy. 
Soon after his arrival the miner 
took his .pet down to the post 
office and introduced him to the 
postmaster and clerks. “I will 
be sending Teddy down for my 
mail,” he explained, “and if 
there’s nothing will you please 
give him something, an old news¬ 
paper for example, to bring 
home?” . ’ 


- The next morning there was a 
bark outside the post office door, 
and there was Teddy Bullen call¬ 
ing for his master's letters! 

Teddy also makes himself use¬ 
ful running messages. He car¬ 
ries a basket that will hold three 
loaves of bread, and.off he trots 
to the grocer, butcher, or baker. 
But Teddy has his own ideas 
about marketing. If his basket 
is not absolutely full he puts his 
paws on the counter and barks at 
the storekeeper, who-understands 
this reasoning and wraps the 
small article in a lot of paper so 
that the basket appears full! 
Teddy will fetch meat-and eggs, 
and never touches them. 


There is always a little crowd 
of boys and girls outside Mr Bul- 
len’s home. They stop by it on 
their way home from school to 
watch some of Teddy’s other 
tricks, such as playing the wire¬ 
less (he turns the dial with his 
mouth, making it louder or softer 
as his master directs him), bring¬ 
ing in the wood for the fire, and 
hunting for his master’s slippers 
or glasses. But best of all the 
children like to have this clever 
collie play baseball with them, 
for he can catch the ball 75 or 
100 feet away. < - 
Small wonder that all the 
other dogs of Cumberland are on 
their mettle, learning new tricks. 
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First Aid For a Fortress 

The Mobile Machine Shop is invaluable to an Air Force in the field, as this picture 
suggests. , The Flying Fortress made a forced landing near the South Coast and the 
workshop was brought to the site and repairs were carried out on the spot. 

A temporary runway was prepared and later the big machine took off. 


Saving on the 
IVlilk Round 

To rationalise a business 
simply means making its opera¬ 
tions reasonable, and In both 
production and distribution it 
cuts out unnecessary elements. 

In milk this has had a great 
success. The Ministry of Food 
tells us that there are now 
throughout the country 489 
schemes in operation. In one 
instance in London a company 
has reduced its milk rounds by 
720 while the reduction of staff 
amounts to 35 per cent. 


The House of John Keats 


r pHE lovely little Keats house in 
Keats Grove, Hampstead, is 
still open to visitors on two days 
(Mondays and Thursdays) though 
nearly all its precious belongings 
have been taken-away for safety. 

American officers and other 
ranks frequently call to see the 
house and the grand old mul¬ 
berry tree beneath which the 
young medical student wrote his 
immortal Ode to a Nightingale. 
A party was there the otliijr day 
when a correspondent of the C N 
called and found that one of 
them was an old pre-war friend 
of the place. 

This , . tiny , and gracious 
treasure house of London and 
a glorious London poet is now, in 
the heart of spring, a sheer de¬ 
light to' every sense. The 


Borough of Hampstead owns it 
and has cared for it lovingly. Mr 
W. H. Lawrence, of Barnes, a 
descendant of Leigh Hunt, has 
lately made to Keats House a 
number of gifts, including the 
writing-desk of Leigh Huht’s 
eldest son and a collection of 
letters, one from Mary Shelley. 
They- will be shotvn after the 
War. . 

One.of the Keats clan is still 
alive. She is Miss Alice L. 
Keats, a very old and handsome' 
lady, as one may see from the 
little pastel portrait of herself 
which she .has sent to Keats 
House. She is a granddaughter 
of George Keats, the poet’s 
younger brother, who settled in 
the^ United States, and .she lives 
in Detroit. 


Cautious Hero 

T/.wyers are proverbially cauti¬ 
ous men, but in'wartime they 
take risks like others. Only the 
risk has to be worth while, as it 
was with Lieutenant E. G. Halli¬ 
well, of Preston, who has been 
congratulated by General Sir 
Frederick Pile, Chief of our Anti- 
Aircraft Command at home. 

Lieutenant Halliwell is a 
solicitor in peacetime, but is now 
serving with an A A battery on 
the South Coast. A mine was 
spotted drifting in rough water 
dangerously near his gun site. 
There'was every chance that it 
would strike the pier and blow up 
the post and. everyone in it, so 
Lieutenant Halliwell, with a 
brave police-sergeant, dived into 
the sea with two lengths of rope 
and managed to tie the mine up 
safely in deep water, one rope to 
the pier and one to a groyne. 

This officer had no experience 
in handling sea-mines, and if he 
had happened to touch one of 
the protruding horns of . this 
mine it would have cost him his 
life. But being a cautious young 
lawyer, he realised that his own 
danger was unimportant com¬ 
pared with the necessity for sav¬ 
ing others. So he toc-k a risk 
which was not in any 'of his law 
-books, (or his military books 
either), with the excuse that this 
was not a job for his gunners. 

The mine was harmlessly ex¬ 
ploded, and Lieutenant Halli¬ 
well went bn with his usual job. 


The Rooks in 
the Storm 

Dear Editor, During a gale 
the other day tall trees in a plan¬ 
tation at Offord Cluny were seen 
to be blowing backwards and 
forwards as if they must come 
down. There were in the top 
branches, several rooks’ nests 
with the birds on their young 
ones, sitting there calmly during 
the wind and storm. Not a rook 
flew off, and presently, when a 
tree crashed to the ground, they 
came down with it and were 
found dead with the Tittle ones 
under them. What a lesson in 
mother-love and self-sacrifice! 

■ I am just on 82 and still love 
your paper.- I hope you can read 
my writing for I cannot see what -■ 
I write.’ M. A. Smith, 

Offord Cluny, Hunts 
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A Schoolroom Scehe 

A group of northern house¬ 
wives have begun one of the 
war’s most unusual jobs. 

Working in a schoolroom in 
the Manchester district, the 
women sort out piles of rivets 
swept up from the floors of air¬ 
craft factories. More than' 400 
kinds of small rivets, nuts, 
screws, and tiny washers are used 
in the construction of aircraft, 
and in the course of a day’s work 
thousands are dropped on the 
floors. 

There is neither time nor op¬ 
portunity to pick all these up 
and sort them in the factory, and 
production is sometimes ham¬ 
pered by the shortage of a par¬ 
ticular kind of rivet. 

The problem has been well and 
truly solved. The floors are care¬ 
fully swept, the rivets are taken 
to the school and sorted out, and 
are taken back to the. factory all 
in good order. 

DOVER’S TORTOISE 

Workmen digging away in the 
ruins of a house at Dover which, 
was bombed six months ago found 
a tortoise under five feet of rub¬ 
bish. It was lying on its back, 
but was still alive. 

THESE TINY ONES 

We are glad, to report that 
there are now over 1200 wartime 
nurseries in England and Wales, 
and that a further 400 are on the 
way. In a lew months we'shall 
have about 1650 of these all-im¬ 
portant institutions. As the 
chain of nurseries lengthens the 
scheme, to recruit and train the 
nurses to staff the centres grows 
with it. 

THE BRASSO BOYS 

Four boys, none more than ten 
years old, have sent five pounds 
to the Ked Cross. They call them¬ 
selves the Brasso Boys, and have 
earned the money by cleaning 
brass knobs and running errands 
or helping in gardens. It has 
■ taken them months to make such 
a big sum, but they have enjoyed 
the work. ’ They live at Cambus- 
lang in Scotland. 


VICTOR 


An old roadman has died in a 
small village, leaving behind him 
a record of triumph over a bad 
habit. In his younger days he 
was a very heavy drinker and his 
wife and children were often de¬ 
pendent on charity. One Christ¬ 
mas the landlord of the village 
publichouse wagered the road¬ 
man a sovereign that he could 
not keep off drink for a year. 
The challenge was accepted, and 
the man gave (ip drink not only 
for the year but for the rest of his 
life. 

A wager of one pound, and the 
good sense of a very fair 
publican, did something which 
normaL appeals had failed to do. 


Malta Looks at the Map 


“ JjOOK at the lpap,” -said Sir 
Keith Park to an interviewer 
in the Island of Malta, G C. 

Malta is indeed looking at the- 
map. The days of peril, when 
her skies were dark with defend¬ 
ing fighters, hurling back the 
furious hordes of bombers from 
Hitler's and Mussolini’s all-too- 
riear aerodromes, are over now, 
and it is Malta’s own bomber- 
fleets which are blasting the . 
Italian runways, raining fury 
down upon the Axis ports and 
the last defences of Tunisia. 


These are the blows which the 
keen, lean, hawk-eyed Air Vice- 
Marshal from New Zealand is 
already dealing out from his 
island headquarters. 

Sir Keith Park did his first 
grand job of defending the un¬ 
beatable island in a manner, 
worthy of its . quarter-of-a- 
million heroes and champions. 
Now he is hitting out as Malta 
breathes again, and soon he 
hopes to make Malta the spring¬ 
board for, the Liberation of 
Europe. 
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Children’s Charter 


IN A HURRY 

]V/fosT people, we believe, agree 
that the terrible slaughter 
of* children on our roads is a 
bitter blot on our good, name, 
and that too light a view is 
taken of the responsibility of 
motorists. 

A case has bt'en brought to 
our notice in which a fine' of /i 
has been imposed on a driver who 
forgot to report an accident in 
which he, having knocked a 
child down, put it on a doorstep 
and went his way. 

The defence was that the 
motorist was in a hurry to get to 
an important meeting. • 

O 

Solution 

A letter from North Africa 
brings news -to a mother 
of her son, who is facing the 
realities of war for the first 
time. Much that he' has seen 
and knows he is not permitted 
to mention, but he is free. to 
write of his work with his 
laundry, and to tell what won¬ 
ders he performs with a petrol- 
tin washing-tub. The colour of 
his handkerchiefs, he says, chal¬ 
lenges comparison with snow, 
hut there is one thing that 
makes him tremble : die is ready 
to attack any German strong- 
point, but his heart faints at 
the. thought of •'•darning his 
socks ! 

" Poor boy ! ” said his mother, 
as she read,* and then with eyes 
gleaming she added vehement¬ 
ly, “ If those tyrants at the 
War Office would only allow us 
able-bodied mothers' to accom¬ 
pany our sons to the Front-these 
agonising sock-darning problems 
would be solved and the soldiers 
could be left to. fight in peace ! ” 
That is something that the 
War ' Office may never have 
thought of, and we pass it oh. 

- © 

Is Their Journey 
Really Necessary ? 

J^ady As tor has told the 
Hogse of Commons that 
28 train-loads of beer leave 
Burton-on-Trent every day; 
and we believe that the loads of 
beer qarried about all over the 
country need about So trains. 


IV/Iany decent - minded, but 
too happy-go-lucky folk 
have been rudely shaken by 
the coining among them of 
children from the blitzed areas 
of big towns. These children 
are deplorably unsatisfactory 
in health and habits, and many 
people are asking what can be 
done about it. 

Sir William Beveridge, Mr 
Herbert Morrison, and the 
Prime Minister are all agreed 
in thinking this a matter of 
really great importance! 

If anyone thinks we have 
got on as well as we could, 
expect, and can shelve the 
child question.for another gen- . 
eration or two, let him go into 
a slum and see the' children in 
their home surroundings. 

Qrinding poverty causes 
serious under - feeding, 
horribly dirty conditions, dis¬ 
ease of all kinds, and the 
entire lack of proper bringing 
up. The children are neces¬ 
sarily let loose on the streets 
and contract from one another 
bad hatyts which no one has 
time or inclination to 'try to 
cure. 

Can we take these slum chil¬ 
dren and turn them into deceiit 
citizens of the best country' in 
the world ? ' 


There are infant welfare ser¬ 
vices for the babies, and the 
schools begin. to put things 
right as far as it is not too late 
when a child is five. Between 
these two efforts there is a 
serious gap, during which the 
children become set in bad 
habits of every kind. The 
mothers are not only too worn 
out with trying to live, but they 
are themselves mostly grown¬ 
up slum children who have- 
little idea of anything better. 

^ Children’s Charter would 
include family allowances, 
cheap milk, school-feeding, and 
similar ideas to take away the 
most crushing burden of ex¬ 
treme poverty. Then con¬ 
tinuous health and medical 
services must be available from 
birth right up to the time, of 
leaving school. 

The slum mind, however, 
can only be got at by education 
through nursery schools help¬ 
ing to train not only the 
children, but also the mothers, 
and the girls who will be 
mothers in the years to come. 

Slum rents and slum housing 
are, of course, involved, for no 
child can be clean if his home 
is overcrowded and insanitary. 

Let us therefore put a Chil¬ 
dren’s Charter in the forefront 
of all we are planning to do. 


The Cost of Smoking 


Tsdow that it costs is 2 d to buy boys and 
ten ordinary cigarettes, it whom now 
appears ' somewhat astonishing 
that so costly land wasteful a 
habit should be continued.. 

It appears that those who 
smoke will be contributing 
^ 1 , 000,000 a day towards the 
cost of the war. . That is excel¬ 
lent, but it is a pity the con¬ 
tribution cannot be made by-'ar 
method less injurious' to the 
bodies of the smokers, the 
furniture of their houses, and 
the comfort of their neighbours. 

It has now become impossible to 
escape'tobacco at home or abroad. 

Educational reform might well 
include lessons on the Subject to 


Under the Editor s Table 


must find Hitler’s 
' ' spot. That will. 
things to a head. ' . 

: •. 0 . ■ '■ 

1 LEMON auctioned 
.at Hail sh am ■ 
brought in £%oo for , 
the Red Cross. Real 
lemo\i-aid. 

' ' 0 

A writer says our 
M Ps should be 
younger. They used 
to be. 

0 w 

CERTAIN town 
council is noted 
its sptedy work, 
always passing 


weak K EEP an eye on your gas- 
bring mask. You may have to 

7*- keep your nose in it. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


A 

for 

Is 

resolutions. 



If the Desert Army 
is full of grit 


Peter Puck is tired 
of waiting for his 
watch to be repaired: 
He must tick off his 
watch-mender. 

: 0 

Jt ' is said you can 
improve you r 
health by breathing. 
It is bad for your 
health if you stop. 

0 - 

shop exhibited a 
fashion plate of a 
ilimicr dress. A dinner 
plate, we suppose. 


iris, thousands of 
smoke openly in 
defiance of the law which forbids 
juvenile smoking. 

As to the railways, we com¬ 
mend attention to the fact that 
in America smoking is not 
allowed in the ordinary cars, 
but is* confined to a special 
car at the rear of the train. 

To return to the cost, it is 
indeed astonishing to think' that 
millions arc spending a shilling 
a day and over on tobacco. To 
spend /18 5 s a year or more on 
smoking, whether in peace or 
war, is a ridiculous extravagance. 
It would more than finance the 
whole Beveridge Plan. 

© 

FUEL POINT 

Jt is not long since the Editor 
of a national newspaper was 
refused one gallon of petrol a 
inoiilh to enable him to get to 
his country station in comfort, 
but we see that petrol is allowed 
for a motor car to pay out bets. 

© 

There Is a War On 

Young boy to train under butler. 

Family two. Servants 
eight.* Advertisement in a 

provincial paper 

. © 

JUST AN IDEA 
Very true is the thought we were 
reading the other day—never to 
run away, for half the time the 
thing we are running away from 
is not there. ' 


* • 7 he Chiidrti 

The Stage is Set 
For Victory 

In the hearts of all the free world there surges a mounting tide 
1 of hope and expectation-. Deliverance is coming to tortured 
Europe. The stage is set for victory, not immediately embracim 
all the far fields in which the flames of conflict have been kindled”, 
yet leading, as inevitably as sunrise to sunset, to the over¬ 
whelming defeat of that cruel spirit of the East, Japan. 


We have waited long; we.have 
endured martyrdom. We have 
been betrayed by those who but 
awaited the hour of our deepest 
anxiety and . danger to strike 
their murderous blows. We 
have suffered from weakness 
and folly such as no man could 
have foreseen. ■ • 

The surrender by traitor- 
Tidden France of Cochin China 
completely nullified our defences 
in the Far East, and the French 
capitulation in Europe pre-. 
sented her -whole coast to Ger-. 
many, denied us her harbours, 
robbed us of the aid of the 
French, Navy, and left us, with 
worldwide naval commitments, 
alone to confront the Italians in 
the Mediterranean, and to guard 
the Suez Canal and the seaway 
to India and Australia. Never 
before did an Empire survive 
such grave perils. 

A Desperate Situation 

The . defection of France cost 
us the loss in Europe of our 
entire land equipment. By 
matchless skill and heroism -we • 
brought our Dunkirk heroes 
back, but at home we were in 
parlous plight; left with only 50 
poor tanks, 200 field guns, and, 
over and above the little coveys 
of fighter planes that scourged 
the Luftwaffe from the English 
sky, a sorry reserve of exactly 
seven combat machines. 

Well may we thank God for 
the Psalmist's comforting words 
that*” heaviness may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” The night has been 
long, but the dawn is here. 

Naturally it is to Tunisia that 
the world looks for the dayspring 
.of hope. In that grim forbid¬ 
ding theatre lies the fountain¬ 
head - of fortune from which 
victory must flow to overspread 
the continent. When the tide 
of battle ran against us in Libya - 
cur anchorages and the Suez 
Canal itself vera- in deadly 
. peril, and our fortunes at their 
lowest ebb. 

The hour brings the man, and 
. now it brought two: General 
Alexander, a supreme strategist, 
to shape the campaign and 
bring together men and sup¬ 
plies; and General Mont¬ 
gomery, a tactician of iron will 
and gleaming genius, to plan, the 
battle-strokes and inspire his 
men to the achieving of his 
daring and faultless designs. 

Triumphant Advance 

The situation was highly 
critical when these two great 
men, assuming control, con¬ 
verted what seemed to be im¬ 
pending disaster into triumph 
upon triumph, eclipsing in splen¬ 
dour all 1 the land campaigns 
ever waged by British troops. 
From El Alamein the enemy; - 
prematurely, exultant, was hurley, 
back in utter defeat, pursued 
in flight across Libya and 
Tripolitania, up into the marshes 
and the mountains of Tunisia, 
through sandstorms in the arid 
desert, thrdugh blinding- rain 
that made escape possible; over 
river-courses dry and flooded, 
by marshes vast enough to en¬ 


gulf both armies, and into a 
region of stern rocky heights 
and impregnable caverns, which 
a German force had for months 
been strongly fortifying. 

Here, it is that, in spite of 
obstacles unparalleled in mini 
her and diversity, the stage is 
■set for victory. The issue is 
now much more than the destruc¬ 
tion or expulsion of our enemies 
from Africa. The freeing of 
North Africa, with its whole 
coast open ter Allied planes, is 
the prelude to the making safe 1 
of the entire Mediterranean for 
our ships, enabling them to re¬ 
duce the journey to Alexandria 
and the. East, by 10,000 miles,, 
and, with the short route re¬ 
opened, to carry supplies with 
speed and safety to the Russian 
armies for their final effort 
against the Nazis. With this 
ail gained, the southern coast¬ 
line of enemy-occupied Europe 
must invite Allied attack; and 
Italy’s loudly proclaimed fears 
are fully wari'anted by' possi¬ 
bilities for which the scene is 
well, prepared. 

Immense forces are combined 
to deal the final blow in Tunisia . 1 
The whole operation is under 
the general command of that 
e^feemed American, * General 
Eisenhower, who has General 
Alexander as his second in.com-‘ 
njand; and associated with hint 
are the ■> Fighting French, who 
■ have wrought wonders of gal¬ 
lantry and are doing much to ' 
redeem the name of France so 
befouled by Vichy. 

. Montgomery’s Ironsides s 

But the names in all men's 
mouths, names to which even 
the Germans and Italians now 
pay tribute, are those of Bernard 1 
Law Montgomery and the Eighth; 
Army, which in a few'dramatic 
months has pon for itself a 
fame like Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
and in this short time has 
become almost a legend. i 

Never have a General and his 
soldiers been more closely linked 
by understanding, mutual con¬ 
fidence, and hearty affection 
than Montgomery .and his men. 
He took command of an ill¬ 
armed army that had suffered 
grievous losses of men and; 
material against a well-armed'’ 
foe'. By that indefinable mag¬ 
netism of personality and human 
sympathy inborn in only a few 
men in one generation, he 
inspired the Eighth Army ' to*- 
proud and joyous confidence in 
its ability-to attain the mastery 
over its former victors, and so 
he succeeded in creating an 
Army which admirers and 1 
enemies alike declare to be the 
finest' fighting machine in the* 
world. 

It is Montgomery’s creation; 
his is the spirit; his the ideals, 
that,inform and animate it. His 
‘conception of the perfect 'soldier 
is Cromwell’s, a man who knows \ 
what he fights tor and loves 
what he knows. There is no 
other military figure but Crom¬ 
well with which to compare him, 
as the Prime Minister, with his 
unerring eye for character, was 
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A Bunch of Flowers for Montgomery 


the first to point out when he 
spoke of “ this vehement and 
formidable general, a grim, slim 
figure, Cromwellian, austere and 
tireless, who has attracted to 
himself in an extraordinary 
measure the confidence and 
devotion of the Army.” 

He is a son of the parsonage, 
bom at the vicarage of St 
Mark's, in Kennington, one of 
the seven children of Dr Mont¬ 
gomery, who, having married a 
daughter of the famous ■ Dean 
Farrar, took his family to Tas¬ 
mania, where he was bishop .for 
eleven years. No wonder our 
Cromwellian General' talks in 
terms of cricket when he says 
that the Eighth Army “ hit the 
enemy for six out of Africa”;, 
his early boyhood was passed in\ 
an atmosphere of cricket, with 
Test matches played near his 
garden gate, for he lived within 
sound of a bat on a ball at the 
Oval. It was not until he was 
ten years old that he left Ken¬ 
nington for the Far,South. 

The lessons of the beautiful 
home life in which his youth 
was passed are woven in the 
very texture of his nature. “I 
neither smoke nor drink,” he 
told Mr Churchill as they 
chatted in Tripoli, and he was 
modestly proud to add, “and I 
am 100 per cent fit.” No. one 
who knows him doubts 'that; 
the Prime Minister must have 
wished ' that every man about 
him was the same. Mont¬ 
gomery’s life is an unbroken 
round of cheerful austerity, his 
food as plain as that of. any 
, private. He sleeps in the 
simplest of camouflaged cara¬ 
vans, and has a second caravan 
in which to study the moves 
that are to enable the Eighth 
Army to add new pages to its 
history, and another as simple 

Story Told by IVfadame Chiang 

procedure went on day after day 
and week, after week until finally 
the acolyte was overcome 'with 
curiosity and burst .out: 

Father Prior, what are you 
doing? 

I'm trying to make a mirror 
out of this brick. 

Why, gasped ,the young monk, 
it’s impossible to make a mirror 
out of a brick. 

Yes, was the reply, and it’s 
just as impossible for you to 
acquire grace "by doing nothing 
except chant Amita Buddha all 
day long, day in and day out. 


Washington will never forget 
its illustrious visitor, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. Her speeches 
gave us much to ponder over, 
writes a C N correspondent. 

One Oriental anecdote she told 
was of a young Buddhist monk 
who sat outside his temple 2000 
years ago. He looked very pious 
with his hands clasped, chanting 
Amita Buddha. Day after day 
he intoned these words, believing 
that he was thus acquiring grace. 

One day the Father Prior ".of 
the temple came and sat beside 
him, and began rubbing a piece 
of brick against a stone. This 


as a Boy Scout’s tent for con¬ 
ferences with his officers, who 
may remain to share his spartan 
meal. He has one caravan to 
sleep in, he says; one to eat in, 
one to think in. 

Sharing Cromwell's dislike of 
elaborate attire, he receives- the 
keys of a city, or his commander- 
in-chief, or the Prime Minister, 
in beret, slacks, .and a woollen 
pull-over. So habited, he-drives 
his humble little car, which, on 
needing closer contact with 
front-line fighting, he forsakes 
in favour of a tank or an ar¬ 
moured car. He goes every¬ 
where, and is as well known to 
his idolising >warriors as if he 
were their intimate crony. 

The Happy Warrior 

His modest way of life is based 
on' glowing religious, convictions. 
Be is never far from a Bible, 
and has John Bunyan in his 
pocket. The General is to his 
men not only a flame of martial 
zeal and ardour but their 
spiritual exemplar. It is _ he 
who, when he attends Church 
service in the field, reads the 
lessons for the day. 

It was such a man as Mont¬ 
gomery who fired Wordsworth’s 
imagination when he wrote: 

This is the happy warrior; this 

is he 

That every man in arms should 

ivish to be. 

The triumph in Tunisia for,, 
which the stage is set will be 
the triumph of all our arms and 
forces, but it was the stupend¬ 
ous feats of the Eighth Army 
that made all. things possible, 
and when victory is acclaimed 
with rapturous cheers through¬ 
out the' world a cry will go up, 
"'One cheer more for Mont¬ 
gomery and,his mighty men!” 
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More People and 
More Happy 

people properly instructed in 
their duty, and trained up in 
habits . of industry and hope, 
which indues prudence, can 
never be too numerous while any 
portion of their own country 
remains .uncultivated, or any 
part of the habitable earth un¬ 
colonised. , 

The better the people are 
instructed; the happier and the 
better they will become; the 
happier they arc, the more they 
will multiply ;, the more they 
multiply the greater'will be the 
wealth, and strength, and- 
security of the state ; and these 
maxims are. as certain as the 
laws of nature and of God. 

_ Robert Southey 

TRINITY 

JvJever tell a lie. 

Don’t dawdle. 

Love your country. 

The first Lord Cromer to boys 

You Gotta Get .a Glory 

A Negro was making a thing of 
beauty of a rusty tugboat engine. 
When asked how he did it he said: 

“Well, it’s this-a-way ... 1 gotta 
get a glory.” 

An American news-writer rhymes 
it thus, and we steal the lines from; 
the interesting quarterly “ Theosophy 
in Action.” 

Qh, .you gotta get a glory 
In the work you do ! 

A hallelujah chorus 
In the heart of you. 

Paint or tell a story, . 

Sing or shovel coal. 

You gotta get a glory 
Or your work lacks soul.. 

To those who get a glory 
It is like the sun, 

And you can send it glowing 
Through the work you’ve done. 
O Lord, give me a glory 
And a workman’s pride, 

For you gotta get a glory , 

Or you’re dead inside ! 

ENGLAND LOST? 

Vou say England is lost ! Ah, 
great God; what unfortun¬ 
ate news.' But in what latitude 
has she been lost, or what earth¬ 
quake, what convulsion of 
Nature has Sngulfed that famous 
island, that inexhaustible abode 
of great examples ; that classic 
land of the friends of freedom ? 
England is repairing in glorious 
silence the wounds she inflicted 
upon herself in the delirium 
of a.burning fever. England 
flourishes still for the eternal 
instruction of the world. 

Mirabeau in the 
French Assembly, 1790 

HAVING AND BEING 

I set about giving ip private to 
* each individual man and doing 
him the greatest of all services (as 
I assert), trying to persuade every 
one of you not to think of what he 
had, but rather of what he was, and 
how he might grow wise and good, 
nor consider what the city had, but 
what the city was, • and so with 
everything else ill the world. < 

From’Plato’s Republic 


The Steel Trap 

The entersteel trap for rabbits, formerly forbidden in the open, is 
now allowed by a Government Order," as the C N.'recently stated. 

The Sun was falling off to sleep Close-evermore their .eyes ; 

Upon liis clouded bed ; You are but one who will not see 
You seemed to see him blink his Tomorrow’s dawn arise.” 


eyes 

And nod bis weary head ; 

He turned the .Leathered hill to 
gold, ■ 

And all the pines to red. 

A lark was singing in the sky ; 
You heard it, far away. 

With bleatings of the folded flock 
And hum of insect play, 

And all those gentle sounds that' 
lull 

The slumber of a day. 

But in the glory and the peace 
That clothed the flaming heath. 
One sad and piteous sound was 
heard, 

A little sobbing breath. 

Where, wounded, under bracken-' 
fronds 

A rabbit bletf to death 

" Brother,” to him the great 
Sun called, 

“ With every day that dies - 
Ten million things that Sve the 
light 


Hear, 0 Heavens and Earth, Ye Rulers, and People 


IJear O heavens, and give car, 
O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken. 

I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have 
rebelled against-me. The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib, but Israel doth 
not know, my people doth not 
consider. Ah sinful nation, a 
people laden with iniquity, a 
seed o,f evildoers, children that 
are corrupters ! .They have for¬ 
saken the Lord, they are gone 
away backward. 'Your country is 
desolate, your cities are burned 
witli fire ; your land, strangers 
devour it in your presence, and 
it is as overthrown by strangers. 
The daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a 
besieged city. 

Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
riders ; give car unto the law of 
our God, ye people. 

To what purpose is the multi¬ 
tude of your sacrifices unto me ? 


!-v 



“ Monarch,” replied the dying 
thing, 

“Humble I am,'I'know, 

But I have loved this heathered 
hill 

Where now my blood doth flow ; 

1 feel that it were sweet to stay, 

And that tis sad to go.” 

" Who knows but you may live 
again ? ” 

The great Sun kindly said ; 

“Think on that thought, and 
ceasC with sobs - 

To vex my glorious bed. 

If he who wounded you shall 
live-—” . 

He ceased—the thing was dead. 

Down sank the Sun ; a silver 
dusk 

Swift o’er the heather stole. 

Veil after veil the night let fall, 

And silence held the whole ; 

The Moon came nursing in’ her 
arms . 

A little furry soul. 


saith the Lord. I am full of the 
burnt offerings of rams, and the 
fat of fed’beasts ; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or 
of lambs, eg of goats. Bring no 
more, vain oblations ; incense is 
an abomination unto me ; the 
new moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with ; it is iniquity, even 
the solemn meeting. Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth; they are a 
trouble unto me ; I am weary to 
bc-ar them. 

When ye spread forth your 
hands I will hide mine eyes from 
you ; yea, when ye make many 
prayers I will not hear ; vour 
hands are full of blood. Wash 
you, make you'clean ; put away 
the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes. Cease to do 
evil ; learn to do well. Seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow. • Isaiah 


TUK CUfJI AMD Registering at the open-air office of 

■ MU LliyUrtlU/ a cam p for voluntary agricultural 
workers at Blunham Park, near' Great Barford in Bedfordshire 
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Henry the Firrti’s cn Postbag 


The Children's Newspaper, May 15, 1943 


Primate 


'T'here was Utid to rest in Canterbury Cathedral 500 years ago 
1 this spring Archbishop Chichele, the yeoman’s son who 
comes into one of the most dramatic plays of Shakespeare. It 
was he, says the poet, who made the wily speech which urged 
Henry the Fifth to war with France, the speech in which comes 
the familiar passage about the honey bees,' and these lines: 

As many arrows, loosed several throne had already been on a 


ways. 


mission to France and an em- 


Come to one mark; as many bassy to Rome, where the Pope 


ivays meet in one town; 

As many fresh streams meet in 
one salt sea; - 


made him Bishop of St David’s. 
It is true that he was a warlike 
man, and we ma'v well believe 


As many lines close in the dial’s that he was in favour of the 


centre; 

So many a thousand actions, 
once afoot, 


war with France, for as Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury he 
violently attacked the Lollards, 


End in one purpose, and he all condemned a poor man to the 


well borne 


stake for copying a pious book, 


Without defeat. Therefore to and personally degraded a priest 


France, my liege 


and handed him over to be 


But we are- not to believe burned at' Smithfield. 
Shakespeare in this case, for On the death of Henry the 
there is no evidence that it was Fifth he spoke at the opening 
Chichele who worked up his of the'first Parliament of Henry 
enthusiasm for the war with the Sixth, • declaring, that they 
France and was therefore re- might expect the reign to be 
sponsible for Agincourt. - ‘prosperous, for the number six 

Yet this son of Higham Fer- was of good omen—a prophecy 
rers, Henry Chichele, has a which 'went agley in one of the 
noble place in history, for he most miserable reigns in English 
founded All Souls College at history. ' Towards the end of 
Oxford. He ‘was looking after his life his passion ‘ was for 
his father’s sheep in this education. He had been a 
countryside when William of benefactor at Canterbury and 
Wykeham found him and took ' Lambeth and now turned to the 
charge of his education. He building of All Souls College, 
came into .public life, and when living to see it completed and to 
Henry the Fifth came to the consecrate its chapel. 

A Hundred Towns Wanted 


very difficult problem in 
, planning the New Britain 
is the question of the giant 
towns, which in recent years- 
have extended rapidly. 

Mr H. W, Healy, a student of 
the subject, calls for a Charter 
which would stay the outward 
growth' of London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, Leeds, and Glasgow, to 
name no others. This, he claims, 
would provide ' a freer and 


healthier life for the nation's 
' future. The plan should establish 
a schedule of small towms, well 
situated for additional industry 
and-population; 50 to 100 such 
towns should be planned by 
great architects, and a Fine Arts 
Commission should be developed 
with adequate finance to advise 
local authorities. These new towns 
should be provided with green 
belts' and studded with .public 
gardens and recreation grounds. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Billy in a Hurry 


JJilly was off to the farm to 
fetch some butter. His 
mother said he had better go 
by the lane, for the brook 
stones would probably be slip¬ 
pery after the rain. 

But Billy pretended not to 
hear. He liked • jumping 
across the stepping-stones; 
and, besides, he might catch 
sight .of the new 1 . foal in the 
meadow—the funny little 
creature which moved so un- 
• steadily on Its long, thin legs. 

He reached the. farm, got 
the butter, and was on his way 
back before he remembered to 
look for the foal. There it 



was, under the big oak, with 
its mother. It was a pretty 
creature! 

But there was something 
else in the meadow that morn¬ 
ing, something he had never 
seen there before. 

Billy began to run; and he 
ran very fast,, till he reached 
the stepping-stones. And 
then, because they really were 
slippery, and because he was 
so frightened, he tripped, and 
would have fallen into the 
stream if a strong arm hadn't 
■ caught him and held him up. 

It was Molly, one of the' 
farm girls. 

“You’re in a mighty hurry,” 
she said, smiling down at him. 
“You surely aren't scared of 
that old milk cow, are you?” 

“Cow! " repeated Billy. “ I— 
I thought it-was a bull.” . 
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ROVER’S HOOSIE 

J)ear Editor, Two toddlers, 
aged about three, who live 
across the street strayed into 
our back-close the other day 
and were very interested in our 
big dog kennel. 

One of them asked, “Is this 
Rover’s hoosie?” I replied 
in the affirmative. And “Does 
he sleep there all night?” was 
the next . question. Again I 
answered Yes. 

Then the other little lad, 
pointing to a small window 
six inches square at the back of 
the kennel, asked: - “ Does Rover 
put his Blackout up himself?” 

Such, is the mentality of the 
wartime child. J. C., 

Peterhead, Aberdeenshire 

THE WAR-CAMP STUDENT 

J) ear Editor, I was interested 
to read of the success of a 
prisoner of war. in passing the 
final examination of the Insti¬ 
tute of Bankers, and thought 
you would be glad to know that 
the Institute of Certificated 
Grocers has 700 students in war 
camps studying by correspon¬ 
dence courses for the Institute 
Examinations. The Institute. 
holds examinations every year 
for students in preliminary, 
first, intermediate, and final 
courses. Valuable prizes are 
offered, Cadbury Brothers giv¬ 
ing £100 every year to the best 
student. 

I think you will agree:' that 
this is an important work, and 
will fit our young men on their 
return to fill positions awaiting 
them. ~ John Pearson, 
Kingston, Surrey 

BUS-STOP LITTER LOUTS 

JJear Editor, My little son, 
aged eighteen months, has 
become salvage-minded. He 
likes to take every scrap of 
paper to a sack kept hanging 
for the purpose, and pushes it 
in, saying proudly, Saldige. . . - 

A week or two ago we were in 
town and he enjoyed the bus 
rides. On two occasions as we 
got off the bus he looked with 
disgust at the mess of tickets 
on the road and said, in shocked 
' tones, Saldige! I agree with 
him. Don’t you? . 

E. T., Kirkham 

THESE FORTY YEARS 

J)ear Editor, I should think I 
and my family have appre¬ 
ciated your papers over forty 
years, and the C N is expected 
every week with the same in¬ 
terest as were the magazines of 
those early days. . 

What' a blessing they have 
been to our children through¬ 
out the country! When I, was 
a boy such reading was almost 
impossible. A penny in those 
days was'a coin of value, and to 
be able to obtain a few sweets 
was indeed a luxury for a vil¬ 
lage boy. Of course, those were 
the Victorian days, and one' of 
my early recollections is seeing 
Queen Victoria riding, in an 
open carriage from . Brough 
station to Brantingham Thorpe. 

I have four sons and one 
daughter; the youngest is in his 
fortieth year, and as he is liv¬ 
ing at home I see him and his 
mother secure a turn for a 
weekly perusal of the C N. 

Therefore, please accept my 
sincere' thanks for your long 
and valued service to me and 
mine. Matthew Williamson, 


The Winged Virgin 
of the Sky 

Great Whirling Suns of Spica 

HThe great constellation of Virgo, the winged Virgin of the sky, 
is now well placed for observation.in the evening, writes 
the C N Astronomer. It has an additional interest now owing 
to the presence of the planet Neptune. The stars of this very 
wide constellation may be seen spread across the south and 
south-east sky as soon as it becomes sufficiently dark, the chief 
stars being readily identified from the star-map. 1 

The bluish-white first magni- end of the constellation, is but 
tude star Spica Virginis -will be 30. light-years distant, • and at 


obvious in the south-east, but 
must not be confused with the 
brighter Arcturus, which is at 


present the planet Neptune 
appears about six times the 
Moon’s apparent width'away to 


a much higher altitude in the the left hf Beta, as indicated in 
south-east, and of a golden hue. the star-map. 


Spica symbolises the Ears of 
Corn which represent the har¬ 
vest and are held in the Virgin’s 
Hand to typify the goddess of 
agriculture and fertility. 

Spica, at a' distance of 233 
light-years, is actually composed 
of two great super-heated suns; 
these .are so immense and bril¬ 
liant as to radiate together about 
1500 times more light than our 
Sun. It is their great surface 
heat,, which amounts to ' about 


Gamma in Virgo appears almost 
midway between Beta and Spica; 
it is about 37 light-years distant 
and, like Spica, composed of two 
suns, but these are totally 
different. They each radiate 
only about 4 times the light cf 
our Sun and are otherwise verj 
similar; one is much more mas¬ 
sive than the other, so the 
smaller sun revolves round it as 
a great planet which, owing to 
their , great distance apart, 


22,000 degrees Centigrade, that '"causes the smaller sun to take 


chiefly accountr for this great 
outpouring of light and energy; 
for they are suns in an early 
stage of- their existence' and are 
largely composed . of rarefied 
gaseous elements, chiefly helium, 
which envelop them. 

Though so immense, with dia¬ 
meters calculated to be from 8 
million to 12 million miles, yet 
the amount of material in them 
is proportionately much less than - 
that in our Sun, the larger sun 
of Spica being about 9£ Aimes 
more massive and the other only 
about 5J times more. massive. 

Originally Spica appears to 
have been a single “giant” sun 
which in the course of ages 
acquired such a great tidal bulge 
that it divided into two owing to 
the great speed with which it 
rotated. This accounts for the 
nearness of these suns to each 
other,- only 14 million miles- 
separating them, and also for the 
immense speed with which they 
revolve in their orbits. This 
takes but four days, during which 
they travel with terrific speed 
between 40 and 50 million miles 


177} years to complete its im- 



The chief stars of Virgo, _ with 
Neptune’s position marked X 

mense orbit. As observed from 
the Earth this orbit is seen 
almost edgewise, and so these 
suns are periodically shown as 
apparently coming together and 
then separating. 

Another most interesting star 
is Vindematrix or Epsilon in 
Virgo. This is a great sun at a 
distance of 88 light-years which 
radiates about 40 times more 
light than our Sun. Eta in Virgo 
is also composed Of two suns 
which are at an average distance 


in their ceaseless whirl through apart cf 32 million miles; these 
space; for they are at the same take about 72 days to revolve, so 
timp speeding toward our Earth the orbit of the smaller and more 
at about 550 miles a minute, planetary of these suns is very 

Beta in Virgo,'near the other like that of Mercury. G.F. M. 

Tripoli is Happier Now 


J.P., C.B. 


Halifax 


'J'he Tripoli Times, a newspaper 
published in English and 
Italian for the troops and inhabi¬ 
tants of Tripolitania, has had an 
interesting article about the 
reforms which our administration 
is effecting in Tripoli’s prisons. 

It was never enough, it would 
seem, for the Italian authorities 
to put criminals in gaol for what¬ 
ever crimes they had committed, 
and be done with it. No, a man’s 
“political attitude ” also counted, 
and might be made part of his 
crime. If he were a thief but 
also a good Fascist, he was less 
harshly treated than if he had 
not been a “good Fascist.” The 
man in the next cell might not be 
as bad a criminal, but he received 
worse treatment if he was not an 
enthusiast for Mussolini and his 
brutal henchmen. 

The British having removed all 
signs of Fascism in Italy's North 


African possessions, the inhabit¬ 
ants warmly appreciate this, in 
prison or out. But we have also 
introduced into the prisons them¬ 
selves our own ideas of humanity, 
so that there is to be no more 
victimising for political reasons. 
There has been a drastic clean-up 
in the ' prisons, and all purely 
political prisoners have been set 
free. 

Dirt, neglect, and insanitary 
surroundings have given place to 
cleanliness and order. Prisoners 
are being given, a chance to work 
and earn money for their needs, 
or save it for the day of release. 
They are now for the first time 
being allowed out each day into 
the fresh air and sunlight. They 
can hope for swifter release by 
good conduct, which is our own 
rule at home, and the prison 
Governor is their friend, not their 
oppressor. 
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The 'Children's Newspapcr, May 45, 1943 

Babies of the World’s 
Biggest Nation 

✓"'hina's real war babies are'the children of her guerilla families 
^ in the North-West border region. They are born into a 
life ol constant danger in an isolated mountain region hemmed 
in on three sides by the enemy, and are growing up to the 
sights and sounds of warfare. But, strangely enough, these 
Chinese war babies seem to be thriving on danger. 

Madame Sun-Yat-Sen, second and sweaters. For summer each 
of the famous' Soong sisters and child has two suits of rough 
widow of the founder of China’s homespun. Each child has two 
Republic, interested herself in white ■ aprons to guard his 
ihese children five years ago. • clothes. ‘'When they are play- 
Thanks.to her continuous efforts, ing together in the courtyards," 


sixty day nurseries are now look¬ 
ing after them. The fathers of 
most are guerillas, and most of 
the mothers worjf in war industries. 

The local sweet dates, Madame 
Sun-Yat-Sen reports, are most 
often used as a substitute for 
sugar. Only a small amount of . 
the milk of cows and goats is 
available in this region, and this 
must be saved for weak or deli- 
, cate children. '.The other babies 
and children drink soya bean 
milk. The broth from one- fowl 
must serve twenty children. 

Every day the Chinese children 
in the nurseries have meat, the 
daily ration for each amounting 
to about an ounce. They have 
lots of fruit juices and vegetables 
and rice gruel. The babies and 
older children have an egg a day. 

Thanks to the sheep abounding 
in this region the guerilla babies 
have warm winters, each one in 
the nurseries being equipped 
with two padded, woollen suits 


somebody writes, “these little 
aprons make the children look 
like a swarm of w^ite-breasted 
ducklings.” 

In warm weather the children 
play out of doors, where every 
stone, every wisp of grass, and 
every insect is an object of great 
interest to them. But when it 
rains in winter the staff has a 
hard time keeping the children 
amused. The only toys they 
can make are dolls and animal 
figures of clay, wood, or rags. 

The children in Chinas border- 
region today will probably be 
pioneers in the rebirth of this 
vast section of Cliina after the 
war. • The North-West is histori¬ 
cally China's main door to the 
outside world. Marco Polo’s silk 
route went through-it long ago. 
The opening of sea-routes forced 
the North-West into oblivion, but 
'the importance of the route into 
Russia has now made the area a 
highly strategic one for China. 


This Year’s Academy 


inhere is a serious, even a 
sombre, note in this year’s 
Royal Academy, though our 
landscape " painters have not 
failed in keeping green the 
beauty, of our countryside and. 
the more delightful vistas in our 
cities. 

The place of honour is given 
to a vivid group by Meredith 
Frampton showing Sir Ernest 
Gowers and two of his staff in 
the control room of London's 
ARP. The face of Sir Ernest 
lingers in the memory. 

A symbol of our War effort 
is an intense study by Dame 
Laura Knight in which all our 
women munition workers are 
typified; and from this busy 
scene lovers of art and peace 
will turn with pleasure to this 
'urtist’s Corn, with its ‘golden 
stack and placid horses, stand¬ 
ing out against' a background of 
hills. Dame Knight has also 
one of her beloved gypsies. 

Two portraits of the greatest 
men in the British Empire have 
been put in what seems to us 
the most remote room-—Frank 
Salisbury's noble picture' of 
General Smuts, and Egerton 
Cooper’s excellent study of Mi" 
Churchill in the finished aca¬ 


demic style. Many other por¬ 
traits in the galleries are for the 
Nation’s Records, and one of the 
smaller ones . shows Corporal 
Lilian Levy of the WAAFs, an 
unaffected girl who might have 
enlisted from the lovely English 
cottage in the picture by Stan¬ 
hope Forbes close by. 

Among big canvases for the 
Nation’s Records are" Charles 
Cundall’s Servicing a Liberator, 
which will delight every school¬ 
boy, and Dame Laura Knight’s 
A Balloon Site, with girls in 
dungarees heaving at- a cable. 
All will admire the most ambi¬ 
tious of these- canvases, Dieppe, 
which has been painted by 
Richard Eurich 'for the Ad¬ 
miralty, and with its whirling 
columns of smoke .arid foam, 
arid its Turner-iike sunlight, i§ 
by far the best representation 
of these epic days that we have 
seen. 

Lovers of London and what it 
is to become will be interested 
in the revised plans and models 
of the R A Planning Committee, 
especially in the models for the 
parklike treatment of Tower 
Hill. On the walls, too, are 
many suggested rebuildings of 
the shattered homes of London. 


We Are All Capitalists Now 


We take this interesting 
passage, from a speech made at 
a City meeting by Sir Alexander 
Roger, Chairman of the Tele¬ 
phone and General Trust. 

prodigious change has come 
over. Great Britain since the 
war, and the significance of it has 
barely attracted notice. The 
startling fact is we have "become 
a veritable democracy of capital¬ 
ists. The population almost to a 
man, but certainly to a family, 
either directly by investing in 
War ' Savings Certificates and 


National Defence Bonds or in¬ 
directly through friendly societies, 
trade unions, insurance com¬ 
panies, Post Office Savings and 
Trustee Savings Banks, have all 
acquired a capitalist interest in 
Great Britain,, probably the 
safest investment in the world. 

I understand that some 
16,000,000 people in the country 
own War Savings Certificates 
alone, while since the outbreak of 
war the number of depositors in 
the Post Office Savings Bank 
has grown from lit to lGj 
millions. 


Earning the Means 
tg Live in Peace 

r 

■ > ' . 

The Boy Talks 
With the Mart 

Boy. Will you talk to me again 
about providing employment for 
our people when peace comes? 

We have done much to revive 
agriculture and make it less neces¬ 
sary to buy food from abroad, and 
that ought to mean that we shall 
be able, to improve agricultural 
employment. 'But I remember 
your telling me that to do good 
work in our country it is neces¬ 
sary to import raw materials. Can 
we do much to improve our home 
production of these? 

Man. Unfortunately we can do 
very little. In the years before the 
war we imported £315 millions 
worth of raw materials in 1937 and 
£217 millions in 1938. We had to 
earn from abroad in a year some 
£50 millions of limber, £40 
millions of cotton, £50 millions of. 
wool, £30 millions of seeds and 
nuts for oils and fats, £10 millions 
of iron ore, £16 millions of paper 
materials, £11 millions of rubber, " 
and a host of other things. 

Failure to maintain these im¬ 
ports would throw an army of 
people out of work, but that is 
not all. In addition, we brought 
in gigantic amount; of partly 
manufactured materials, including 
£80 millions of articles made from 
iron, steel, copper, and other 
metals. It would go hard with our 
industries if these imports ceased, 
for many trades would be badly 
hit. Imports could not continue, 
however, if they were not paid for, 
and to pay for them we. must 
maintain or increase our power to- 
export. We must have ships com¬ 
ing in to discharge imports and 
ships going out bearing exports to 
pay for the imports. 

Boy. What happened about that 
before the war? 

Maui In 1938 ships brought in' 
£920 millions worth of food, 
materials and manufactures, and 
ships went out taking to ports 
abroad £532 millions worth, con¬ 
sisting. mainly of articles made by 
ourselves, but including articles 
imported by our merchants and 
sold by them abroad at a profit. 
When we compare these figures 
we find that the exports were £388 
millions short of the imports, so 
tftat we did not pay for all our 
imports of goods by exporting. The. 
balance due for imports ' was for 
the greater part paid for by the 
services of our ships, our earnings 
by investment of capital abroad, 
and various financial services. 

Boy. Can we be sure of continu¬ 
ing these sales and services to pay 
for imports? 

. Man. We do not know. . The 
answer is probably that the world 
as a whole may prove to be a 
poorer buyer for some time. The 
war is impoverishing nations, each 
of which is likely to bS found com- 
. peting in countries themselves 
anxious to sell. That refers to 
trade in goods. When it comes to 
shipping we shall have lost many 
of our ships; but in any case, 
worldwide poverty may reduce the 
call for cargo space. As for over¬ 
sea investments, which brought us 
in so many imports before the, 
war, we have sold out many of 
these to secure war imports. . 

Boy. So that we can hardly sup¬ 
pose that our means of securing 
imports will, for some time at 
least, remain- as good as of old? 

Man. It is idle to prophesy 
what precisely will happen, but 
only by the most strenuous efforts, 
aided by the resources of science 
and by improving the world's 
financial machinery, can we expect 
to escape depression. It is no 
small matter to earn imports 
valued at £1000,000,000 a year, but 
without such a bulk of oversea 
supplies our home trade would 
fall, with our export trade, for 
lack of the very basis df its 
existence. 
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Bizerta Was the Hope 
of Broken Men 

NTow that Bizerta is front-page news, Miss Francesca Wilson' 
has been telling, in our friend “The Friend,” about the 
work carried on there bv herself and her brother on behalf of 
the Serbian Relief Fund during the last war. 

■ After the disastrous Serbian In the planning and the planing 
retreat, many of the broken men of furniture and toys, hope began 
who could never fight again were to replace despair.' There \vere 
sent to Bizerta. Phdtographs of- among the men sandal-makers, 
the spectre army 'which arrived brushmakers, basket - riiakers, 
there in 1916 showed them as tailors, tanners, and the makers 
hardly more than shadows, and of the beautifully embroidered 
hundreds of them died. Many Serbian waistcoats. Even tire 
more recovered and returned to weakest men wove necklaces cr 
the fighting line, but Miss Wil- baskets as they lav in bed. 
son’s work was with the thou- Many were, of course, illiterate, 
sands left behind. and these found intense joy in 

These lived in barracks, from 50 learning to read and write, 
to 200 in a hut. They lay about There was a good market, for 
all day-and did nothing, broken the Serbian workshops became 
people, halt, maimed, and blind, well known in Bizerta and Tuni= 
They had fought with splendid and this both helped th? funds 
courage, but the fortune of war and encouraged the men’-giving 
had left them stranded on this them back self-respect and hope. 
North African shore. The dread of returning home - as 

The French admiral provided derelicts of humanity had 
some cheerful whitewashed huts; haunted them, but now they 
gardens and . flowers were • could go back without fear, 
planted; \vorkshops began to Bizerta was their great hope, 
function; and the men,; aceus- -‘ their sheet anchor, as now it has 
tomed to home crafts of all kinds, become the hope and anchor of 
readily answered to this stimulus, the Armies of Liberation. 

This Kind World 

JjhcHTEEN months ago a Beccles piece of war work in verse, and 
newsagent was. faced with on her round she sold copies at 
the prospect of having to aban- sixpence . each, raising £13, 
'don. a country round owing to which she sent to the Chancellor 
the difficulty of obtaining a lad. of the Exchequer as a gift to the 
Mrs Dora Long, the:wife of a country, 
warrener, heard of his predica- when she had completed a 
ment and offered her ser- year on the round Mrs Long 
vices Her gesture was appre- 0DCC again transmitted her 
ciated, and since then she has thoughts to verse, and raised 
regularly covered 15 miles a day £15 153 , which was despatched 
on her bicycle 111 all weathers. to the Chancellor, accompanied 
So keen was Mrs Long that by a wish that it should be spent 
after some months she sat down on a rubber dinghy to save the 
and wrote a description of her lives of fighting men. 
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SILENT SERVICE 

Jill had a little friend in to 
; Play. 

! “ May we play shops in here, 

: Mummie?” she asked. 

“ Yes, dear, ” said Mummie, “ if 
you don’t make too much noise.” 

' “We won’t, Mummie. We’ll 
ipretend we don’t advertise.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Only Limerick 

'THERE was an old man of the 
I* Cape 

!Who made himself garments of 
j crepe; 

'.When asked, “Do they tear?” ' 
He replied, “Here and there; 

But they’re perfectly splendid for 
shape." 

PROFIT-SHARING 

Jhe office boy was not to know 
that his firm was doing 
badly; but he approached his 
chief and, very timidly, asked for 
a rise. 

! “ Look here, laddie,” said the 

chief, “if you don’t get out' 
quickly I’ll make you a partner, 
and then you won’t get any¬ 
thing.” 


Optica! Illusion 

Qan you say .with 
certainty 
whether the two 
thick black lines 
within the oblong 
are ‘ parallel or 
whether they are 
closer together at 
at the ends than 
in the middle? ■ 

Perhaps you will’ 
be convinced after 
• testing with a 
ruler having a true 
edge! 


1 

1 

1 



ONE VOWEL 

Tdlinc, I sit in this mild twilight 
- dim, • 

Whilst birds, in wild, swift vigils 
circling skim. 

Light winds in sighing sink, till, 
rising bright. 

Night’s virgin pilgrim swims in 
vivid light. 


Specially recommended for Children 


CHOCOMALTSPREAD 

(pure chocolate and malt) 

Packed in 9-lb. tins. 

No points required. 

Supplied by 

TABLEEN LIMITED, 

94, Charlotte Street, LONDON, W.l. 
Telephone; ** MUSEUM 8231 & 5520 



Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
t‘ WBLwyn GARden City, Hertfordshire. 



Jacko Goes to Market 

aa\ • 



Jacko had gone to the Monkeyville Stores to fetch the week’s groceries. 
J He came out again hugging as many parcels as his arms could carry. 
In his effort to hang on to them he squeezed the pepper so tight that the 
bag'split and out it all came ! The wind took it and blew it far and wide. 
Jacko couldn’t understand why everybody around suddenly began to sneeze 
and choke. 


MATCHLESS ? 

Jf you can procure 15 matches 
. fin these days, place them on a 
table and then try this trick on a 
friend.' 

. You are to take it in turns to 
pick up not more than three 
matches.at a time, starting your¬ 
self. You tell your friend that 
he will be compelled to pick up 
the last match. How is it done? 

It is ’ really quite simple, 
although mystifying. 

, Yoif always start by picking up 
two matches. Perhaps your 
friend takes one. You must then 
take three, so that the sixth 
match is yours. It is then his 
turn. Say he takes three. You 
then take one, so that the tenth 
match is yours. Five matches 
are left and of these your friend 
must take one, two, or three; 
you take three, two, or one, 
accordingly; and one is left_ 

It. is important to remember 
that you must begin, and that 
you must secure the sixth and 
the tenth matches, allowing your 
friend to have the seventh and 
eleventh. 

A Good Shot 

(~)NE day in a street that was 
“ narrow 

l stopped a man wheeling a bar¬ 
row 

To ask, “Where is Bow?” 

But he said, " I don’t know; 

' 1 should think it was close 
against ’Arrow.” 

Reversals 

f jHE first line in each of these 
couplets is the definition of 
a word, and the second line in 
each case is the definition of that 
word reversed. 

Drawn through the street. 
Measures three feet. 

A mark, a blemish, or a stain. 
Playthings whipped with might 
and main. 

For all Welshmen a sign. 

Oft laid down on the Tyne. 

Answer next week 

FAMILIARITY 

(Jhief ; You're late again! 
Haven’t you an alarm clock? 
Boy: Yes, sir; but it doesn’t 
alarm me any more! 


Buried Places 

j .geographical name is hidden 
in each of the following sen¬ 
tences. Try,, and see how many 
you can find. 

To be fit, a boy must be sinewy 
or know how to exercise. 

He was the last of that royal 
family. 

I never shall on donkeys ride. 
Leave that hen's nest alone. 

I wish I could, but I can’t. 

Will you have steak or ome¬ 
lette?- 

Such a face he "made, I ran 

away. Answer next week 

NEWS? 

Lecturer : How can we pre¬ 
vent the ill-effects of biting 
dogs? 

Student.: Don’t bite them! 


POULTRY PROBLEM 

]yjp. Jones and his friend were 
discussing poultry. 

“All but one of my hens laid 
on Monday,” said- Mr Jones, 
“but on Tuesday morning I 
found two hens dead, and one 
had net laid. However, I had 
eighteen eggs in the two days.” 

How many hens had Mr Jones 
on Tuesday night? 

Answer next week 

A Test of Mental 
Quickness 

JJere is a good test to prove 
whether you are mentality 
alert. Below are given fifteen 
words and, while you are timed, 
~ the words are to be called out to 
you one after another, and you 
are to answer as rapidly as 
possibly what each is a 1 part of. 
Thus, if elbow were orje of the 
words, arm would be the answer. 

leaf tooth board 

. quart afternoon Chicago 

tyre France week 

nail chimes castors 

. floor beak . paper 

If you give answers to all in 23 
seconds you are up to the 
average college student in alert¬ 
ness. 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
west and Jupiter is in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 

Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
8.30, Double 
Summer Time, 
on Wednesday evening, May 12. 

A Lesson in Logic 

J-Jere is a little lesson in logic to 
prove that a cat has three 
tails. Can you see where the 
logic is wrong? 

No cat has two tails. 

A cat has one tail more than 
no cat. 

Therefore a cat has three tails. 




Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 An exploit. 
4 A notch. 7 Grey matter. 9— of the 
Chaldees. 11 To deceive. 13 To make 
merry. 15 Hurry.” 16 Sorrowful. 17 
A ribbed fabric. 18 A useful fastener. 
19 A puzzle. 21 Neither vegetable nor 
mineral. 23 Accomplish. 24 Rings. 
28 A very useful bean. 27 To fly aloft. 

Reading Down. 1 Under five. 
2 .Able-bodied seaman (abbrev). 3 
Attempted. 4 Nothing. 5 Habituates. 
6 Quick witted.. 8 Every one. 10 For 
your bow. 12 Tricked. 14 Conceit. 
17 Turns over and over. 18 For writ¬ 
ing on. 19 Friend. 20 To bellow. 22 
Extinct bird. 25 Thus. 

Answer next week 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, May 12, 
to Tuesday, May 18. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A Children’s 
Concert, given by young artists 
before an audience at the BBC 
at War Exhibition, Manchester. 
5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20. Jonathan 
Church, a new serial play by L. 
du Garde Peach, concerning the 
adventures of a boy who sailed 
with Henry Morgan on the Span¬ 
ish Main—Episode 1, The Voyage 
> of the New Venture. 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six, by 
Arthur Ransome, told by Mac— 
Part 12, The Green Chimney; fol¬ 
lowed by Gramophone Records. 
5.45 Some Surprising Spiders, by 
L. Hugh Newman. 


Saturday, 5.20 Nicht-Naught- 
Nothing—a play by Ida Rowe.' 

Sunday, 5.20’ The Story of Noah, 
a Bible play by Earle Gray. 5.50 
Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 The Elephant’s 
Birthday Party, a West African 
Folk. Tale for the Youngest 
Listeners by D. McFarlan; followed 
by Little Song and Piano Recital 
—No. 2, The Music of Norway; and 
Night photography—How the 
R AF gets its Pictures, a talk by 
Scott Kennedy. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Another story 
from Bitty and the Bears, by 
Elizabeth Gorell, told by Eliza¬ 
beth; followed by a play for 
younger listeners, Idle Jack, 
adapted from a fairy tale by Joyce 
'Shelton Watson. 
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IN the Children's League of 
Pity—the Junior Branch of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
CHILDREN (President : H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth)—which is 
stopping ignorant and cruel 
parents from neglecting and ill- 
treating children. 

Its objects are : 

To ’give younger people an opportunity 
of helping unfortunate children through¬ 
out the land. 

To do this by giving up something for 
others and not by collecting money by 
canvassing. Membership of the League 
■ gives a sound sense of responsibility and 
is an education in good citizenship. 

Every member who 
gives 10/- is awarded 
this splendid badge. 
It is a great 
privilege to wear it 
and to make other 
children happy. 
Why not write to 
the Secretary for 
full details : 

The CHILDREN'S 
LEAGUE of PITY 

VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

May we send a speaker to your school to tell you 
how our Inspectors help these less fortunate 
' children ? 




'TO LIVE 
W/LL BEAN 
AWFULLY 
B/O 

ADVENTURE 


One day the war will end. One 
day a new world will surely re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the ways'of pea’ce. 

The carefree-spirit of Peter Pan 
will capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie—“To 
live will be an awfully big ad¬ 
venture.” 

Wise parents are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
‘Milk of Magnesia’, so that they 
will enjoy to -the full the zest of 
youth in the happier years ahead. 

■SB 



‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

'Tradt mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 
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